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traditional conception of men's social relations had re-
ceived a new and impressive rendering in the famous
work of Grotius, ' De Jure Belli et PacisJ; and, without
being mentioned, the Dutch publicist is plainly pointed
at by Hobbes throughout as an opponent. Common to
them both, however, is the modern determination to
connect the inquiry into the foundation of public law
with a theory of morality as grounded in the facts of
human nature. Hobbes, it is important to observe,
has a distinct enough notion of the province of morality,
however he may be led to it only from such a supposi-
tion of human relations as is gained by feigning men
free from the legal bonds of society.1 And, though the
ground of all such actions as he indifferently calls
naturally or morally right is for each man mere self-
preservation, he is able on this, as he thinks, to bxiild
a thoroughly rational system of human conduct which
shall provide for the general welfare, while not exclud-
ing anything that the consciousness of mankind recog-
nises as duty or virtue in the individual. Peculiar
to himself is his manner of subordinating moral to
positive law, when he contends, presently, that only
as there is formed a settled society can the moral law
be put in force, and, later on, that the law of the state,
whatever form it assumes, must wholly supersede in
practice any law that may be called moral; but none
the less does positive law have with Hobbes a distinctly
moral origin and aim. It is to establish what he
regards as right, in the deepest sense, among men, that
Civil Society or Commonwealth is called into being.

i Compare with his fiction here the initial fiction of his whole syn-
thetic scheme of philosophy.